Naturally, Dunois dies in his bed; but Joan perishes to save those
who have no imagination, including those who burnt her.
Joan is opposed by the Catholic Church and Feudalism. But
she is not unaided. Her historic mission, as Shaw points out
in his play is to midwife Protestantism and Nationalism. Shaw
achieves elegant ironical effects in the presentation of the negative
forces in terms of human figures. Feudalism is represented by
Warwick, the English Commander. He is against the growing
power of the King, backed by the people as again&t the nobility.
It is part of his political sagacity to assign the unpleasant job of
burning Joan to the Church. A human touch is given to his
character by his slaying away from the burning. He tells Stogum-
bcr.
Warwick,
If you have not the nerve to see these things*
why do you not do as J do, and stay away ?l
He is suave, cool, and cheerful. He thinks books must be full,
not of writing, but of good pictures. In the epilogue he assures
Joan;
Warwick.
The burning was purely political. There
was no personal feeling against you, I
assure you?
We have in this play a veritable portrait gallery of the clergy that
burnt Joan. Canon D'Estivat, the prosecutor, is well mannered
but a fox beneath his veneer. His advocacy is most persuasive;
but his suavity and sense of inner conviction contrast in grim
irony with his ultimate wickedness and folly. The Bishop of
Beauvais is a political prelate who defines a miracle as ** an event
which creates faith/* Naturally not crooked, but he becomes
so on account of the exigencies of his office, He reads Aristotle
L   Ibid, p. 1002, I.b.
2,   Ibid, p. 1007, Lc.
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